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fessed by that Society. He mourns to hear it 
said ** by a person not of our Society,” that 
“the Quakers are the proudest people upon 
earth, and the most difficult to be pleased in 
their apparel ;” and he is satisfied that “ those 
who give occasion for such remarks are not 
Quakers, whatever they may !call themselves.” 
The “ministry” of Friends is to him accom- 
panied by a“ Divine sweetness.” John Pem- 
berton advises him to be “ faithful in small 
things,” and the words are recorded as the ut- 
terances of an oracle. James Thornton re- 
marks, “ Every act of obedience to the Divine 
requiring brings strength, and every act of dis- 
obedience, weakness,” and the sentiment is 
noted down for everlasting remembranee. 
“Surely,” he observes, “there is something 
more than words in the testimonies of the ser- 
vants of the Lord ; something within us bears 
witness to the truth, and what is it but the 
good Spirit of God?’ Meetings for worship 
are ‘‘favored seacons” to him; he discerns 
there “the excellency of a true gospel minis- 
try ;” enjoys “particular satisfaction in the 
company of Friends,” and feels “ a great love 
and an enlargement of heart towards them.” 
The benevolent affections were not less fully 
developed. He longs to be the means of re- 
lieving suffering, and sympathizes both with 
man and brute. The “ tyranny and oppression 
exercised towards the poor Africans,” and 
the reflection that “so: many thousands 
are yearly murdered in the disgraceful slave- 
trade,”’ affect him deeply, and as “ sugar is un- 
doubtedly one of the chief commodities pro- 
cured by the labor of slaves,” he resolves, 
“through Divine assistance, to persevere in 
the disuse of it, until the slave-trade shall 
be abolished ;” a resolution to which he stead. 
fastly adhered for forty-three years. The 
death of “a faithful dog,” killed by accident 
in the street, causes him ‘‘a day of bitterness 
and sorrow ;” and as for those who are “ cruel 
to animals,” he will put ‘‘no confidence in 
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From the Eclectic Review. 
WM. ALLEN: HIS LIFE AND LABORS. 


On the 19th of January, 1788, in the cham- 
ber of a small house in Spitalfields, and in the 
evening of the day, a youth, of good talents 
but limited education, who had just completed 
his seventeenth year, began for the first time, 
to commit to paper a daily record of his 
thoughts and feelings, his actings and experi- 
ences. The lad was William Allen, son of Jo- 
seph and Margaret Allen, honest and worthy 
people, members of the Society of Friends, then 
engaged in the manufacture of silk, and there- 
by doing well in the world. The diary, con- 
tinued with but few intermissions during a pe- 
riod of more than half acentury, was faithful- 
ly kept, and at length embraced the almost en- 
tire history of a long and useful life. 

The very first entries distinctly indicate the 
character that was in process of formation. 
They are brief, but pointed and spiritual. The 
young disciple records the “comfort” he had 
‘* experienced in striving against evil thoughts,” 
regrets his “impatience,” resolves to “ spend 
no time unprofitably,’’ and meditates on the 
‘‘ happy state of those who are led and guided 
by the Spirit of truth.” These were profitable 
thoughts for “seventeen ;” they proved that 
the endeavors of his pious parents to make re- 
digion attractive to him had not been in vain ; 
and they harmonize with the emotions of love 
and gratitude which, even in early childhood, 
filled his eyes with tears, as he repeated to his|them, even in the common coneerns of life.” 
schoolmistress “ the evening hymn.” Tender-hearted, conscientious, watchful, averse 

William was already a decided “ Friend,” | to the society of persons who had no sense of 
and fully able to estimate the principles pro-! religion, and alive to the “ secret impressions 
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of duty,” God guided his steps in purity; ““he] But he was soon to learn, by bitter experi- 
lived unpolluted by the world ; and his young] ence, the uncertainty of all earthly joy. On 
heart hated sin.” the 6th of September, 1797, just ten months 

During the whole of the period thus referred | after marriage, his beloved companion gave 
to, and probably until he was about two andj birth toa daughter, and five days afterwards 
twenty, he remained under the parental roof,| passed into the unseen and eternal world. His 
and was employed in his father’s business. But,| grief was deep and abiding. For a season it 
although “ diligent and attentive,” he had no| seemed as if his soul refused to be comforted. 
taste for the manufacture of silk. His mind| For years afterwards his journal bears constant 
had already reveived a decided bias in favor of| testimony to the tenderness of his love, and to 
scientific pursuits. Even while a child he had} the depth of his sorrow. Divine consolations 
“a particular predilection for chemistry, and|were, however, richly mingled in his cup of bit- 
was persevering in his efforts to obtain an ex-| terness, and he was soon made sensible of the 
perimental knowledge of this science. Astron-| blessedness of the discipline to which his “‘ tor- 
omy was also a favorite study, and at the age|tured heart” was subjected. He one morning 
of fourteen, he had himself constructed a tele-| relates, that he had experienced such a flow of 
scope with which he could see satellites of Ju-| heavenly peace as humbled his spirit exceed- 

iter. In describing the circumstance he saidjingly. ‘1 seemed,” he says, “to have sume- 
that “ not being strong in cash,” he was obliged | what of a sight and feeling of the disposition 
to go economically to work; he accordingly | which prevailed in heaven; such a unity, such 
purchased an eye-piece, an object glass, for|a lamb-like spirit, such a profound peace; no 
which he paid one shilling; he then bought}jar, no contention, nothing wrathful there. 
a sheet of pasteboard which cost twopence, and} 1 saw that the world could not comprehend 
having made his tubes, and adjusted his glasses, | this state, and strong were my desires that I 
he found, to his great delight, that the moons| might be kept out of its parties, its noises, and 
were visible. Thus for fourteenpence, he ob-|its bustles, and be even esteemed a fool for 
tained a source of enjoyment, the recollection} Christ’s sake. It was, indeed, a memorable 
of which always afforded him pleasure. time, and my heart overflowed.” 

The close of the year 1792 first associates} Indications of spiritual growth at this period 
William Allen with Plough Court, Lombard | appear in various parts of the diary. On one 
Street; Joseph Gurney Bevan having intro-| occasion he observes, “I seemed willing to 
duced him into the chemical establishment] part with all, that I might win Christ. O how 
carried on there under his able superinten-| I have longed for a more intimate knowledge 
dence. In this new and more agreeable situa-|of him. May I never love anything more than 
tion his peculiar talents soon became manifest.|him! but be favored to keep everything in 
He devoted himself with characteristic ardor| subordination, yea, under my feet.” He often 
to the duties of his position, and within three| commemorates the “sweet solace”? he found 
years, in consequence of the retirement of Mr.| ‘in waiting upon the Lord,” and urges the 
Bevan, he became leading partner in the house, | petition, “ make -me one of. those sheep of 
and opened a laboratory at Plaistow. Soon whom thou hast said, ‘ they shall never perish, 
after this, he unites with other Friends in the} neither shall any man pluck them out of my 
formation of a philosophical society ;* takes to| hand.’ ” 

“sitting up all night, preparing for lectures] With this spirit of dependence there was 
and making experiments ;” becomes ‘“ very| combined habitual watchfulness, and an inces- 
low ” for want of letters from a certain “‘dearjeant struggle after higher practical virtue. 
Mary Hamilton,” then residing at Redruth ;| Hence he determines “ to abridge the time de- 
and, finally, as after this intimation might be| voted to natural science, and to fast from it,”’ 
expected, is happily married to the lady of his| lest it should absorb the heart. Again, he re- 
choice. solves to be exceedingly careful to avoid every 

William Allen was now a busy and a pros- share of egotism, the nurse of vanity. ‘I 
perous man. Literary and scientific pursuits, | feel,” he says, “ great self-contempt when I de- 
the claims of an extending business, experi-| tect myself in doing anything to be seen of men. 
ments, lectures, meetings at Guy’s, and medical] How minute are the ramifications of selfish- 
studies, employed his days and frequently ab-| ness! Soul, keep in the valley, be content to 
sorted his nights; while competence, peace,|let any one take the precedency, study to be 
and domestic felicity shed their blessings on} more than to seem.” And again, “ [ have seen 
his path, and cheered and refreshed him under | the beauty, and long to attain to, that heavenly 
labors which would otherwise have been over-| disposition of mind that seeks constantly to ren- 
whelming. der those around us happy. May I be favored 

*Luke Howard, William Phillips, Joseph Fox, W. to guard against peevishness, even when just 
H Pepys, and Samuel Woods, were among the earli.| C2USe, or what appears so, is given, and also to 
est members. Astley Cooper, Dr. Babington, Tilloch, | Strive against foolish lightness.” 
and others, joined afterwards. The death of his father, which took place 
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about three years after this, and the subsequent 
decease of a beloved brother, ‘‘ possessed of a 
remarkably sweet and amiable disposition,” 
opened afresh wounds which had never healed, 
and led him with increased earnestness to de- 
sire that he might be made “ an instrument in 
the Divine hand of usefulness to others, and at 
the same time, be preserved from the flattery 
and applause of a world lying in wicked. 
ness.” 

But it is time to turn from these brief no- 
tices of the inner life of William Allen, in 
order to pursue with rapid pen the narrative of 
his public course, and more prominent philan- 
thropic labors. 

We left him in 1797, a happy but a toiling 
man, his days and nights alike devoted to the 
claims of business and science. For a time, 
- domestic bereavemeats checked his ardor and 
turned the current of his thoughts ; but it was 
only for a season. Two years afterwards, we 
find him again immersed in the search after 
all knowledge. One day in connexion with 
Astley Cooper and Dr. Bradley, he is eagerly 
engaged in experiments on respiration, breath- 
ing the gaseous oxide of azote; until fixed eyes, 
purple face, swollen veins, and apoplectic ster- 
tor alarm his friends, and conclude the investi- 
gation. On another, with his friend Pepys, 
he is freezing quicksilver with the muriate of 
lime and snow, or fusing platina with oxygen 
or charcoal. A little later he is shut up with 
Humphrey Davy, enjoying his experiments in 
electricity ; and the day following, he is at 
Fox’s with Dr. Jenner and others, considering 
a paper on the cow-pox, to be read by the 
doctor that night at Guy’s. Nothing comes 
amiss tohim. He is always ready, always la- 
borious. 

In 1801, he commenced a series of lectures 
to the members of the Askesian Society,* 
which were well attended. In 1802, he was 
elected a fellow of the Linnzean Society, and 
became, in conjunction with Dr. Babington, a 
lecturer on chemistry at Guy’s Hospital. In 
1803, he was chosen one of the presidents of 
the Physical Society at Guy’s ; and, by the ad- 
vice of Davy and John Dalton of Manchester, 
accepted a proposition from the Royal Institu- 
tion to become one of their lecturers. At this 
period, the demands made up)n his time and 
attention were unusually heavy. He was fre- 
quently referred to for chemical analysis, and 
called upon to perform experiments which re- 
quired, not only skill and accuracy, but exten- 
sive scientific attainments. Plough Court be- 
came distinguished for the excellence of its 
chemical re-agents ; its fame in this department 
extending from England to the continent. Pro- 
fessor Pictet, of Geneva, speaks of “‘ a charming 





* This was the later name of the Philosophical 
Society before referred to. 


collection” he had been able to obtain from 


this famous repository, and which he had ex- 
hibited to the National Institute. 






























still more engaged. During the season of that 
year, he delivered at the hospital forty-six 
lectures on chemistry, as a first course; twen- 
ty-six as a second; and fifteen on natural 
philosophy. Twenty-one other lectures at the 
Royal Institution, made the total number deliv- 
ered, one hundred and eight. 


tions, he contrived to engage largely in butan- 
ical studies, —‘‘ had always some French work 
on hand ;” made considerable progress in Ger- 
man ; paid attention to drawing; read mathe- 
matics with a tutor, and pursued astronomical 
observations somewhat extensively ;* although, 
as we shall afterwards have occasion to notice, he 
was at this very time engaged in an almost count- 
less succession of philanthropic undertakings. 


series of conversaziones held at Dr. Babington’s, 
where Count Bournon gave instructions in Crys- 
tallography ; and he subsequently took part 
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The year 1804 found Mr. Allen, if possible, 















































In following years, and amid similar avoca- 





















































He seems also to have been much interested in a 

















with others in the formation of the Mineralog- 
ical and Geological Societies.. He also be- 
came an honorary member of the Board of Ag- 
riculture, and delivered lectures to the members, 
“on wheel carriages,” on “ roads,” and on “ the 
application of mechanical principles to agricul- 
tural instruments.” 

In March, 1807, he was introduced by Earl 
Morton, at Sir Joseph Banks’s; and in the 
November following, was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. A paper ‘‘on diamonds,” 
prepared by Mr. Pepys and himself, was read 
at the meeting in June, and soon after the two 
friends presented some valuable researches on 
carbon and carbonic acid, which were printed 
in the transactions, and excited much interest 
in the scientific world. Davy told them, that 
had the paper on carbonic acid been the pro- 
duction of one person only, the council would 
have voted the gold medal for it, but they 
found some difficulty in doing so where two 
persons were engaged. 





























































































































* William Allen had for some time, been occa- 
sionally occupied in preparing tables of the right 
ascension and declination of the stars, from the first 
to the fourth magnitude, with the places ofssome 
of the most interesting double stars. They were ar- 
ranged for his owa amusement, but as they seemed 
likely to prove useful to persons possessing a circalar 
or transit instrument, he was induced to publish 
them. In this little work, entitled, A Companion to 
the Transit Instrument, the variations in right ascen- 
sion and declination are given to the end of 1814. 
His fondness for the study of astronomy rendered his 
observatory a great source of gratification to him ; 
and there, at the close of many a weary day, were 
his toils forgotten in the interest of this delightful 
science. 

































































(To be continued.) 
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REVIEW.. 





EVENINGS WITH THE BIBLE. 
THE NOACHIAN DELUGE AN HISTORICAL VERITY. 
(Continued from page 597.) 

We come now to the fact of a deluge. The 
question is, “Is the deluge a truth of history?” 
We believe and assert that it is. What are our 
reasons ? 

I. The strong probability which arises from 
the fact of its place and relations in this an- 
cient record, which has been proved, in part, 
to be inspired, and which we believe to be in- 
spired in the whole. If it is inspired in the 
whole, of course the story of the deluge is a 
historic fact. Inspiration is history, or truth, 
upon divine authority. But the question of 
inspiration we are waiving for the time being, 
except so far as we prove it for ourselves. 

This account, then, has a place in an ancient 
record, which forms a part of the must ancient 
history we have. There are no other writings 
so old as the book of Genesis, and after it, the 
remaining books of Moses, unless it be the 
book of Job. There is no. other than this 
Hebrew hand which carries back the torch of 
history so far, and throws so certain light. 
This is the only history we have throwing any 
light upon the origin and distribution of the 
races and early nations. Scientific research 
starts from it, and it is a fact of no little impor. 
tance in our argument that it always returns to 
it and confirms it. We have yet to learn that 
scientific research, in tracing back the pedigree 
of races, and following the currents of migra- 
tion and distribution, has been able to correct 
the statements which are made in this ancient 
record in any respect. 

Furthermore, as the line of this history 
comes down toward modern times, where the 
parallel lines of other history come into exist- 
ence, it is only confirmed more and more as a 
truthful, historic record. In its sphere, asa 
history, there is none so perfect and reliable. 
A strong probability, therefore, is created in 
its favor. If it is proved sterling history in 
different parts, the probability is that it is so in 
the whole. It is positive evidence alone which 
can turn the scale to the contrary. 

Add at this point, now, the fact that the first 
chapter of this book is proved to be inspired, 
what is the probability with regard to the rest? 
Is it probable that the Holy Spirit would au- 
thenticate the beginning of a continuous book, 
and not the whole? Or, at least, would not a 
writer, of such character as to be chosen for 
the inspiration of a part of his work, be one 
who would relate only historic truth in the re- 
mainder? Does not the direct inspiration of 
the part show a divine authentication of the 
whole? It is most reasonable so to believe 

IL. It has a place in the history of the world, 
aside from sacred Scripture. 

No written, authentic, contemporaneous his- 
tory, as has just been said, in any nation, goes 


back so far. Nevertheless, “the fact of a 
deluge which once destroyed the whole race, 
with the exception of a few individuals, is one 
of the best proved evehts in all past history. It 
is sustained by an array of evidence as strong 
as is possible in regard to an event which lies 
so far back of all written memorials—more im- 
pressive, indeed, than mere documents could 
furnish. Jt has been branded into the memory 
of the nations, and has come down from time 
immemorial, in all parts of the globe.”* Go 
wherever you will, over all the earth, among 
whatever nations, and you find, in some form, 
traces of this event in legend, or tradition, or in 
monumental history. The student of the an- 
cient languages finds it among the myths and 
legends of early Greek and Roman history. 
Oriental scholars and travellers have found it 
everywhere among the Asiatic nations, from 
the Red Sea through Persia, India, China, and 
northerly to the Frozen Ocean. Humboldt 
found it among the Orinoco Indians, the prim- 
itive. Brazilians, and Peruvians. It also exist- 
ed among the Islanders of the South Seas, and 
the Indians of Terra Firma and North America. 
Its record exists on the rudely sculptured mon- 
uments of a lost’ race in Mexico, and in the sa- 
cred book of the Parsees and the Scandinavian 
Edda. Hamilton Smith, an English writer 
upon the natural history of man, says that “ di- 
luvian records abound with all the Caucasian 
and cognate races.” There are probably, he 
says, more than one hundred fabulous legends, 
religious and mythical, where the patriarch and 
his family are designated under different names, 
circumstances, and localities. * os * 

Thus we see how the story has its place in 
the early traditional history of every people: 
How can we possibly deny a foundation in fact 
for such a general ‘tradition? What else can 
possibly be its source? How else can we ac- 
count for it than by admitting that it took 
place, and supposing that every branch of the 
human family as it moved away from the cen- 
tre of distribution after the event, bore away 
the remembrance of it, and its history pre- 
served in tradition? To account for an exist- 
ing fact in the historical world, we must admit 
the historical verity of the Noachian deluge. 
And the facts which have been considered we 
regard as establishing the historical verity of 
the deluge beyond question. 

There are yet, however, two objections, or 
difficulties, perhaps, which need to be consid- 
ered. 

First. The geelogical difficulties. It will 
be said by some that geology yields us no 
proofs of such a deluge,—that the general 
regularity of geological changes conflicts with 
the idea of such a sudden and ruinous catas- 
trophe. An old objection, under this head, 


* Professor Bartlett, Bibliotheca Sacra, April, 1863. 
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used to be, that it was impossible that all the 
mountains of the earth should be covered so! 
that the highest peak should be fifteen cubits, 
or twenty-two and one half feet under water. 
There was no way conceivable in which all the 
water of the oceans even could. be made to do 
it. But when this objection was urged, the 
fact of geology, that all the land surface of the 
globe is subject to elevations and depressions 
from internal force, had not become familiar, 
if at all known. Geology and revelation con- 
cur in making the land surface once wholly 
under water. When the fiat went forth, “ Let 
dry land appear,” the continents and islands 
slowly upheaved from their watery bed, and 
for the first time diversified the surface of the 
globe with mountain, hill and valley. Evi- 
dently, if the Maker of the earth saw fit to 
cause the waters to prevail again, as at first, 
he could easily do so. It is but to let the con- 
tinents and islands sink to their pristine place. 
Or, let what are now the ocean beds be but 
partially elevated, and the continents would 
consequently sink, and the ocean waters regain 
possession of the whole surface. 

This objection, too, was made against a uni- 
versal deluge. It could not be raised against a 
limited one—such as we have seen the necessi- 
ties, only, of the case demand. ‘The other geo- 
logical difficulties are really no difficulties. Let 
it be admitted that geology affords no proofs of 
a deluge as yet. That is not decisive evidence 
to the contrary. No traces, possibly, were left 
which could be recognized. Perhaps it would 
be impossible to distinguish them from the 
marks of other diluvial action. Put the spade 
or the pick into the ground any where,—dig 
but a well or a reservoir,—and you have dilu- 
vial marks in abundance. How can you assign 
to them their particular and respective causes? 
You can sometimes say that there have been 
two or three different actions of water, and per- 
haps at separate times; but you cannot say 
that any one of them had any thing to do with 
the deluge, or that it had not. There are cer- 
tainly marks of a great diluvial catastrophe, 
which occurred since the earth was abundantly 
inhabited both by man and animals, in the 
caves and ancient river beds of Europe, as we 
have seen in the lecture upon the Antiquity of 
the Race. But whether there are traces of 
the Noachian deluge or not, it is impossible to 
say. 

As to the assertion that the general regulari- 
ty of geologic changes conflicts with the idea 
of such a catastrophe, it is sufficient to say 
that it is founded upor a limited geological ac- 
quaintance. Itis not the fact. The testimony 
of geology is, that the elevation of the conti. 
nents above the oceans was a uniform upward 
motion to a certain point, and there remaining 
fixed. It was an oscillating motion. Parts 
rose and sank again, A region once elevated 
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would subside. Perhaps it would remain eleva- 
ted long enough to be covered with vegetation, 
even large trees. The Isle of Portland, Eng- 
land, whence the famous Portland stone comes, 
shows a series of such elevations and subsiden- 
ces.* The indications from geology are, that 
volcanic disturbances were great and widespread 
in the earlier history of the globe, and have 
only been growing less and less in time. The 
Mosaic deluge may have only been the last of 
importance in the series. Hamilton Smith, in 
his Natural History of Man, already referred 
to, remarks: ‘¢ The present superficial charac- 
ter of the earth may be a result of the combined 
action of sudden, violent disruptions, and long 
durations of gradual disintegrations. . . . 
Taking the newer pliocene, or second tertiary 
age, to be coincident with the mighty changes 
of sea and shore, when volcanic disturbances 
were still in active operation, and that convul- 
sive state which subsequent catastrophes and 
the succession of ages have as yet only reduced 
in number and moderated in force, when first 
a congenial atmosphere had begun to prevail, 
we have an epoch which would include the Mo- 
saic deluge, and terminate with that greatest of 
all recorded destructions; one, moreover, sup- 
ported by innumerable historical confirmations.’ 
(p. 24.) In another connection, he remarks, 
‘“Whether such an existence (of the race) 
dates so far back as six thousand years, or seven 
thousand three hundred and twenty-two, .. . 
is not a question of importance; since between 
the dates of man’s creation and the present, 
there is abundant proof, not only of one gene- 
ral diluvian catastrophe, but also of many 
others, more or less important ; and these alone, 
in a great measure, are sufficient cause for the 
dispersion of man to all the points of the earth 
where he is found to reside, and in many places 
where the marks of his presence evidently date 
back to a very remote period.” (p. 112.) The 
testimony is, that whole regions have been 
submerged on the south and east of Asia, par- 
ticularly between the coasts of Malabar and 
Ceylon; and vast provinces have disappeared 
in the Chinese and Japan Seas. So late as 
within the last twenty years a deluge took place 
in the maritime provinces of the Yellow Sea, the 
waters apparently rising in the Gulf of Peche- 
lee, occasioning the destruction of several hun- 
dred thousand human lives, innumerable cattle, 
the loss of all the houses and provisions, and 
the total ruin of above sixteen millions of the 
population, who were driven to seek shelter and 
food in the upland provinces. 
(To be concluded.) 


The wise man is just, and fears God, hates 


covetousness, and eschews evil, and loves his 
neighbor as himself —Penn. 





*So the valley of the Mississippi, near Vicksburg. 
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TO THE YOUNGER PORTION OF THE SOCIETY OF |I find comfort in accepting the whole Bible and 





FRIENDS. its teaching, with its blessed fruits, as bearing 
“It is good for a man that he bear the yoke in bis| ample and incontrovertible evidence that it is 
youth.”—Lawm. iii. 27. of God. We need not ask what mankind 


My beloved young Friends,—During the} would be without the Bible ; we have it awfully 
last few years of my life it has been my lot to! before us in the condition of the heathen, and 
meet many of you, both in public and in the!in the condition of those who discard its pre- 
social circle, and to feel an interest in your|cepts in Christain lands. 
welfare much deeper and more tender than I| Is it not enough to silence every rising doubt 
have ever fully expressed in words. There|—to quiet every unhallowed (though it may 
have, however, been seasons in which, out of|be candid) misgiving, when we reverse the 
the fulness of my heart, something bas been | question, and ask what the Bible has done and 
told you of that gospel love so strongly felt, and|is doing whenever and wherever its precepts 
of that sympathy in which I could salute you, | are obeyed? Can that religion be other than 
in the morning of your day, as “ dearly beloved | the truth which promotes, to the greatest pos- 
and longed for,” with earnest cries to the Lord) sible extent, the happiness and the usefulness 
that you might “stand fast in Him,” who has|of man; which enhances every innocent and 
visited and is visiting you with the dayspring rational enjoyment by its chastening ard sane- 
from on high; alluring you from the unsatisfy- tifying influence, and which, by its blessed law 
ing things of this fading world ; bringing many of self-denial, moderates all excess, whether of 
of you into the wilderness, and speaking com-|grief or joy, thus making the wilderness to re- 
fortably to you; thus engaging your hearts to joice and blossom as the rose ? ; 
love and serve Him as the Captain of your sal-} Can that religion which is alike applicable 
vation—* the chief among ten thousand,” and | to youth and age—to poverty and riches—to 
“altogether lovely.” adversity and prosperity—to sickness and health 

Though now very much deprived of the op-|—to life and to death—and which brings a 
portunity of personal intercourse with my blessing to all, be any other than a Divine 
iriends, you are not the less dear to me; and [|revelation? Let the thousands who have 
have often, during the past year of suffering, sought for rest and found it not, in all that this 
longed for ability to address you in this way,| World has to give, and who have at last par- 
and to encourage you in the pursuit of those |taken of “joy unspeakable and full of glory” 
things which do not perish with the using, but in Jesus, answer this question; let the fearful 
which will prove a treasure in the heavens—|experience of those who have continued to 
an inheritance incorruptible and undefiled, and worship the god of this world to the end re- 
that fadeth not away. echo the answer. From Solomon, in his golden 

We live in a day of much speculation—of many palace, to one of later time (Lord Byrou*), who 

voices—some of them strange voices; and, drank to satiety of earthly delig hts, vanity and 
while I should be among the last to discourage vexation of spirit have ever been inscribed on 
an intelligent examination of what is thus pre- | those pursuits upon which we cannot ask the 
sented to the youthful mind—while I view a| Lord’s blessing, and upon all that partakes of 
merely traditional religion as no religion at all,| excess and intemperance, 

I want us all to be so simple in our faith, so} Let us then, with humble thankfulness, ac- 
childlike in our spirits, so ready to accept in-| cept the record which God hath given us of his 
struction wherever it is to be found, and to| will, in the sweet assurance that, if at the feet 
leave to God those secret or mysterious things|of Jesus is our dwelling-place, our teaching 
which belong to Him, as that, “in simplicity | ‘here, and from this holy record, will be in per- 
and godly sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom,|fect harmony, and that portion of Scripture— 
but by the grace of God, we may have our|the most mysterious—given before the coming 
conversation in the world.” Many of my dear|of our Lord (yet fully endorsed by Him,) will 
young friends are, I know, greatly tried by ap-| be seen to confirm, rather than contradict, the 
parent contradictions in religious teaching, and,| glorious dispensation of love, and peace, and 
above all, by what seem to be inconsistencies in | joy—yea, of “life and immortality, brought to 
the Bible. To these I would most affection-| light by the gospel.” 

ately say “ Wait,” with the prayer in your] Full and free, without money and without 

hearts, “That which I see not, teach thou! price, are the offers of salvation here unfolded : 

me;” and, in the Lord’s time, all perplexing| yet bere, in a most especial manner, is self- 


doubts will be cleared up, and what you know| denial seen to be the first fruit of grace. If I 
not now you shall know hereafter. 


There are things which we must /eave; there are 
things which eternity alone will reveal ; but, for 
my own part, whenever I am tempted to puzzle 
myself about abstruse questions, and to attempt 
the explanation of what appears irreconcileable, 








































* Towards the close of a comparatively brief life 
(he died at the age of 37) we find him writing :— 
“My days are in the yellow leaf 

The flower—the fruit are gone; 
The worm, the canker and the grief 
Are mine alone!” 
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have ever dwelt much end long upon the pre- 
cious truth that “ where the Spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty,” it has been with the 
deepest and most abiding assurance that this 
liberty is only to be possessed as we deny 
ourselves, take up our cross daily, and follow 
Jesus. 

For you, my dear younger brethren and sisters, 
who may be under the care of parents or of 
others who dgarly love you, but whose restraints 
you may sometimes consider hard, I long that 
you may be satisfied to yield your own judg- 
ment and your own wills in matters to which 
they may attach more importance than you do. 

Be sure that, in going against inclination, 
you are more likely to find peace and to grow 
In grace than in any indulgence, however in- 
nocent in your own apprehension, which causes 
pain or sorrow to those older than yourselves, 
who only desire to guard you from the evil that 
is in the world. I freely admit that the true 
cross bearing must be in the crucifying of the 
flesh—must be in the heart. I most cordially 
accept the precept, “Call no man your master 
upon earth; but I believe that submission 
(where conscience is not violated by such sub- 
mission,) even though the judgment be not 
convinced, is often an acceptable sacrifice; and 
that, while individual responsibility has "been 
too much lost in conventional usages, it is a 
blessed thing for us “to bear the yoke in our 
youth, to sit alone and keep silence, because 
we have borne it upon us, to put our mouths in 
the dust, if so be there may be hope. 

I hardly ever mention particulars in connec- 
tion with Christian deportment, deploring much 
the attempt at uniformity: but I feel sure my 
dear young friends will bear with me if, on a 
few points, I do so now. 

Warmly would I encourage you all in the 
love of nature and in the investigation of her 
works ; they afford a source of interest and of 
instructive contemplation almost without limit, 
adding greatly to the enjoyment of existence, 
especially if our lot be cast in the country; 
and,.if moderately pursued, in subservience to 
higher objects, they do tend to draw us 
“through nature, up to nature’s God.” Even 
when travelling on a religious account, with a 
mind often deeply exercised, I have found both 
solace and jnstruction in this taste, and would 
not, for much, be without the little knowledge 
which [, in early life, acquired of natural ob- 
jects; and now, when lying, week after week, 
upon a sick-bed, I have often watched with 
delight from my window the happy creatures 
which God has made, all fulfilling the pur- 
poses of their creation, and unconsciously con- 
tributing tohis glory. As I have beheld many | 
species ‘of birds diligently seeking for suste- 
nance, often in frost and snow, how have I 
been myself comforted in remembering our dear | 
Redeemer’s words, “ Your Heavenly Father! 
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feedeth them.” Compare such feelings, or 
those awakened by a morning ramble in early 
summer, amidst the chorus of a thousand min- 
strels, with the enervating results of dissipa- 
tion—the blank, the void which follows the 
giddy ball-room scene, or the sting of disap- 
pointed ambition which is so often the conse- 
quence of an uvhallowed rivalry, in even less 
objectionable phases of the fashionable world. 
“ God made thé country and man made the 
town” were the words of one (Cowper) who 
drank, with all the sanctified delight of the 
poet and the Christian, at the fountain of na- 
ture; and the sentiment conveyed in these 
words I do most cordially endorse. 

You cannot a// live in the country, probably 
but a smal] portion of you; but there may be 
even a keener relish for its simple pleasures 
with those to whom they are, for the most part, 
denied; and to such as have the privilege, 1 
would say, “Prize it—love the woods, the 
fields, the sparkling brooks—love the early 
morning walk, the summer evening ramble— 
have your eyes open to read in the book of 
nature, a book most certainly to be numbered 
amongst the “all things given us richly to 
enjoy.” 

Dear young men! deny yourselves, I entreat 
you, that transient excitement afforded by the 
wanton destruction of any of God’s creatures. 
They must be destroyed for food, and vermin 
for the injury they do; and it may be lawful to 
take the life of some as specimens for the ad- 
vancement of science; but I would appeal to 
all, or any, who have followed, for mere sport, 
the amusements of shooting, hunting or fishing, 
“ What is the retrospect? Does it fit the heart 
for communion with God? Would any like to 
close their earthly existence while so engaged ? 
Can we ask the Lord to bless it? What would 
Jesus say? What does he say through the 
mouth of his apostle, ‘ Whatsoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God.’” 

And by his Spirit he is not, I velieve, with- 
out a witness in these things; for, although I 
was never much given to them, yet even in 
procuring birds for preservation, I could seldom 
look back upon a day’s shooting without some- 
thing of regret—a feeling of uneasiness which 
certainly follows a departure, even in aslight 
degree, from the path of simple duty. I would 
not harshly judge any; and there may be those 
who very thoughtlessly, and almost innocently, 
engage in these recreations; but, seeing that 
‘whatsoever is not of faith is sin,” and that 
“to him that esteemeth anything to be unclean, 
to him it is unclean,” I do greatly desire that 
my dear young friends may be very mindful of 
ithe reproofs of instruction—very attentive to 
|that gentle monitor within them not only what 
to do, but what to leave undone; and “ happy 
is he that condemneth not himself in that 
thing which he alloweth.” Bring, then, all 
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the tithes into the Lord’s storehouse, that you 
miss not of the promised blessing. 

And now, to my dear young sisters, I hope 
they will excuse me, seeing that I can plead 
the example of prophets and apostles, if I ex- 
press my deep regret at the extravagance which, 
from generation to generation, and from fashion 
to fashion, marks the female costume. It does 
convey to me a /ittleness, what if I say a puerility 
of mind unworthy of candidates for heaven 
and co-workers with Christ upon earth—mem- 
bers of that church so beautifully compared to, 
or rather described as, “‘ the Bride, the Lamb’s 
wife.” None can, more than myself, object to 
the imposition, as a part of religion, of that 
which is gloomy, or which assumes extreme 
sanctity ; which, in fact, upholds the principle 
of penance and bodily humiliation, and which 
would enforce it upon all as a matter of 
church arrangement; yet it is clear to my mind 
that the excessive adorning of the person 
= indeed, is often no adorning) is an of- 

ence against the plain precepts of Scripture— 

is an indication of a vain mind, and often in- 
consistent with that modesty which its amongst 
the brightest ornaments that can be worn. 

May we not believe that our Heavenly Father 
saw the temptation and mercifully condescended 
to give the warning when he put into the mouths 
of his servants such clear and unmistakable 
charges to the sisterhood. Let not then the 
world’s dread laugh, nor a desire to escape from 
any conventional shackles in this matter, cause 
any so to throw off the restraints of Christian 
moderation as to infringe one of the most im- 
perative of apostolic injunctions, “Be ye not 
conformed to this world.” 

What ornament is there, after all, to be com- 
pared to the “meek and quiet spirit?” It is 
‘‘with the Lord, of great price”—it adds a 
grace to every charm, and while allowing a 
margin for difference of age or of circumstance, 
or even of taste, it will, it must shine out in 
the looks, the words, the attire, the whole de- 
portment of the lowly follower of a lowly 
Saviour. Let, then, your moderation be known 
unto all men. J. G. 

(To be concluded.) 

A lovable Christian is one who hits the 
golden mean between easy, good-natured laxity 
of conscience, on the one hand, and stern, un- 
genial moroseness on the other. He is sound, 
and yet ripe, sweet and mellow. He never 
incurs contempt by yielding to men’s sinful 
prejudices, nor does he incur the antipathy of 
others by doing right’ in a hateful, surly, or 
bigoted way. 

choi 
On, the loss to saints who drench their spirits 
‘in continued sadness, and waste their days in 
complaint and groans, and so make themselves, 
both in body and mind, unfit for the sweet, 


heavenly work of praise. Instead of being em- 
ployed in the praise of God, they are question- 
ing their worthiness and studying their miseries, 
and so rob God of His glory, and themselves of 
their consolation. 
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sonanes TO Pasarpant Jouzieon. ee 
readers generally may be aware that several 
months ago, committees from most of our Meet- 
ings for Sufferings met in Conference at Balti- 
more. It appears that a sub-committee was 
appointed by this body to act on behalf of 
Friends as occasion might arise. The death of 
our late President, and the accession of Andrew 
Johnson to the high office of Chief Magistrate 
of the United States, furnished a fit opportunity, 
and called for the expression cf the feelings of 
our Religious Society towards the Government ; 
and we are glad to learn that a part of the com- 
mittee had a very satisfactory interview with 
President Johnson on the 5thinst. He received 
them very kindly in his room at the Treasury 
Building, and one of the committee read the 
following address : 


“ To Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States : 


‘“‘ We appear before thee as representatives of 
the religious Society of Friends. 

“We desire first to express our heartfelt 
grief, in common with all true men, under the 
terrible calamity in. which our nation has been 
involved by the assassination of its honored 
Chief Magistrate, the late Abraham Lincoln, — 
a ruler whom we sincerely and warmly loved, 
and to whom we accorded our profound respect 
—our unbounded gratitude. We sympathize 
with thee, President Johnson, in thy being un- 
expectedly called to the discharge of duties, 
always of the greatest importance, but especially 
difficult and embarrassing in the peculiar situa- 
tion of our country. 

‘“‘ We rejoice that the people of our land and 
the authorities of the States have given un- 
mistakable evidence that thou hast their full 
confidence, and that they will give thee their 
hearty support as the head of the nation. 

‘“‘Permit us to say that the religious Society 
we represent has ever been loyal to Govern- 
ment,—always engaged, by every means which 
they can conscientiously use, to uphold it, and 
duly to respect and honor those placed in 
authority. 

“ We tender to thee the assurance of our 
sincere regard. We pray for thee that thou 
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mayest receive Divine grace to cheer and comfort 
thee,—Divine guidance to lead and direct thee, 
—Divine protection to sustain and keep thee. 

“We crave that thy administration of the 
government may be to the honor of God and 
the welfare of the people, and that thou mayest 
be instrumental in restoring permanent peace. 

“‘ May the blessing of Heaven descend upon 
our beloved country, and may the kingdom of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ be extended 
therein and throughout the whole world. 

“ Washington, 5th mo. 4th, 1865.” 


The President listened respectfully, and in 
reply said, “he would say to us what he had 
said to other delegations, that he felt greatly 
the weight of responsibility that had suddenly 
been thrown upon him, and that no one felt 
more deeply than himself the sad event which 
had occasioned it. He desired to acknowledge 
his thanks for the expression of the support of 
the Society we represented. His administration 
of the government was rendered easier by such 
expressions of confidence,—it would, perhaps, 
be impossible without them. He appreciated 
the position of the Society of Friends when they 
said that they rendered the Government all the 
support they conscientiously could. While he 
might differ from them on one point, and had 
heartily given his support to the nation vindi- 
cating its authority by force of arms, he would 
take this occasion to say that the constitution of 
his own mind was for peace rather than for war. 
He rejoiced in the proud position his country 
had won for herself,—in the glorious deeds 
which her brave soldiers and sailors had in- 
scribed on her escatcheon,—yet he would say» 
now that the bright bow of peace was arching 
the skies,—without any disrespect for the army 
and navy, for he wished them to have the honor 
of it,—that he would rather bear the mark of 
the shop on his hands, and the dust of the soil 
on his garments, than to wear the glistening 
plumage of the laurelled warrior. He repeated 
that the constitution of his mind is for peace 
rather than for war, and that he desired to pro- 
mote amongst his fellow-citizens and with foreign 
nations, the cause of peace on earth and good- 
will to men. He wished to express again his 
thanks to the Society of Friends for this evi- 
dence of their interest aud support.” 

The delegation then called upon Secretary 
Stanton, who received them in his inner office, 
alone. When all were seated, one of their 
number remarked that, coming to Washington 


to present an address to the President, they felt 
unwilling to leave the city without calling to 
express their thankfulness to him for the uni- 
form kindness and consideration with which he 
and his Department had treated Friends; also, 
to read to him the address which had just been 
delivered to the President. They were grateful 
not only for the relief afforded Friends, but 
especially for his and the Government’s recog- 
nition of the rights of conscience, and the re- 
spect they had manifested for religious scruples. 


Several other members of the delegation ex- 


pressed similar views. ‘ 

The Secretary of War replied with much 
feeling. He said that he deeply appreciated 
the sentiments which had been expressed, and 
that in the administration of his department he 
had ever sought to respect the religious views 
of the Society of Friends and other religious 
bodies, and had been careful from the moment 
that he solemnly assumed the duties of his 
office, to endeavor to do no act which could, by 
displeasing the Almighty, bring His displeasure 
upon his country. In the merciful preservation 
of his own life, when others better and abler 
than himself, and more fitted to advance the in- 
terests of the nation, had been smitten down, 
he recognized the hand of Divine Power, the 
wisdom of whose decrees it was not for us to 
question. If the prayers of your people have 
gone up for the Government during the con- 
tinuance of the contest, they are more needed 
now, when a greater work is before us. It was 
comparatively easy work for us to overcome 
physical force by greater physical force,—al- 
though it was in the power of the Lord, as we 
knew, not to grant the battle to the strong, nor 
the race to the swift,—but the task before us 
now is to conquer ourselves, to restrain our own 
passions, that our successes might not turn to 
ashes on our lips, but that we might so act as 
to restore to our country the blessings of peace. 
To this end the prayers of all good men and 
women should be raised to our Heavenly Father, 
that His blessing might rest upon the head of 
the government and his advisers; and that 
whilst he continued to administer the affairs of 
his department, he should be actuated by these 
desires. 





Lire or ANTHONY BenezeT.—Henry Long- 
streth, (address, Philadelphia,) is prepared to 
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furnish copies of the English edition of this 
book, written by Roberts Vaux, with additions 
by Wilson Armistead. Price 75 cents, sent, 
post paid, by mail, or 20 copies will be sent by 
Express for Ten dollars. 


Ec> “ Baltimore Association to aid and ad- 
vise Friends of the Southern States” has re 
ceived information that there are Refugees, 
members of our Society, in the West, who now 
wish to return to their homes in North Caro- 
lina, to reside. 





Where advice or aid is necessary to enable 
them to-do so, application can be made to 
Nicholson and Bro., Richmond, Indiana, who 
will act on behalf of the above Association. 





Marrigp, at Lagrange, Duchess county, N. Y., on 
the 27th of 4th month, 1865, Josep FLAGLER to 
Reta C. Moorg, members of Oswego Mo. Meeting. 

rant sida earns 

DIED, on the 7th of 5th month, 1865, Exocu 
Sureve, in the 52d year of his age; an esteemed 
elder of Marlboro’ Monthly Meeting, Ohio. During 
a lingering illness, he manifested patience and res- 
ignation to the Divine will; giving satisfactory 
evidence that he was prepared to “enter into that 
rest which remaineth to the people of God.” 


, on the Ist of 10th month, 1864, Exma, aged 
1 year, 1 month and 9 days, daughter of John and 
Irena Simcox. 

——, on the 30th of 9th month, 1864, Francis M., 

son of Josiah and Edna McPherson, in the 5th year 
of his age. 
, on the 5th of 2d month, 1865, Epxa, wife of 
Josiah McPherson, in the 27th year of her age. She 
suffered a protracted illness with much patience 
and resignation, and we reverently believe was fully 
prepared for the solemn change. 


The last three were members of Newberry Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio. 


, on the lst of 12th month, 1863, WittiaM, 
son of Joseph and Sally Hollingsworth, aged nearly 
30 years; members of Miami Monthly Meeting, War- 
ren county, Ohio. : 

. , on the 5th of 9th month, 1864, JonaTHan 
New Lin, aged 71 years, 6 months and 24 days; an 
esteemed member of Lick Creek Mo. Meeting, Ind. 

, On the 26th of llth month, 1864, JosiaH 
Mitts, for the 54th year of his age; an elder of 
White Lick Monthly Meeting, Ind. He dore a pro- 
tracted and painful illness with becoming resigna- 
tion and Christian patience. He was much con- 
cerned for the welfare of the church and its mem- 
bers, and was very careful not to say anything to 
detract or lessen the character of a Friend. He fre- 
quently expressed before his departure, that he put 
his fall trust and confidence in the Saviour. 

—, in Harveysburg, Ohio, on the 5th of 5th 
month, 1865, Marra W., wife of Aaron L. Autrim, 
aged 56 years; an esteemed member of Miami Mo. 
Meeting. It was her privilege, for many years, to 
live where she had the pleasure of having the com- 
pany of many of those gospel messengers travelling 
in their Lora’s service, on whom it was her delight to 
waitand accommodate them to the best of her sbility. 
Although her confinement to her room had been for 
nearly two years, and her bodily debility and suffer- 

















ing were great, yet she was often cheerful, and at 
the same time “joyful in her God.” Her close was 
remarkably serene and peaceful. 


——, near Hagerstown, Ind., on the Ist of 10th 
month, 1864, Jostan Test, in the 38th year of his 
age, @ member of Springfield Monthly Meeting. 
Under the impression that his illness would termi- 
nate fatally, he early commended his family in fer- 


vent prayer to the Divine keeping, and seemed to 
turn his miod wholly to the solemn thought of 
death. When alluding to the blessed hope he was 
permitted to feel, that there was a place prepared 
for him in the Heavenly mansions, he said, ‘It is 
through mercy, pure mercy.” 


onesie iii 
For Friends’ Review. 
LETTER OF A. LINCOLN. 


The following letter from our late President, 
having been published in several of the daily 
papers, without the knowledge or consent of 
the Friend to whom it was addressed, and the 
sense being much obscured by the inaccuracy 
of the punctuation, it is thought advisable to 
insert a correct copy in the Review. 

Washington, September 4, 1864. 
Exiza P. GuRNEY,— 

My esteemed friend: I have not forgotten, 
—probably never shall forget,—the very im- 
pressive occasion when yourself and friends 
visited me on a Sabbath forenoon two years 
ago. Nor has your kind lett«r, written nearly 
a year later, ever been forgotten. In all, it has 
been your purpose to strengthen my reliance 
on God. 1 am much indebted to the good 
Christian people of the country for their con- 
stant prayers and consolations; and to no one 
of them, more than to yourself. 

The purposes of the Almighty are perfect, 
and must prevail, though we, erring mortals, 
may fail to accurately perceive them in ad- 
vance. We hoped for a happy termination of 
this terrible war, long before this; but God 
knows best, and has ruled otherwise. We shall 
yet acknowledge His wisdom and our own error 
therein. Meanwhile, we must work earnestly 
in the best light He gives us, trusting that so 
working still conduces to the great ends He 
ordains. 

Surely He intends some great good to follow 
this mighty convulsion, which no mortal could 
make, and no mortal could stay. 

Your people,—the Friends,—have had, and 
are having, a very great trial. On principle, 
and faith, opposed to both war and oppression, 
they can only practically oppose oppression by 
war. In this hard dilemma, some have chosen 
one horn and some the other. For those ap- 
pealing to me on conscientious grounds, I have 
done, and shall do, the best I could and can, 
in my own conscience, under my oath to the 
law. That you believe this, I doubt not; and 
believing it, I shall still receive, for our coun- 
try and myself, your earnest prayers to our 
Father in Heaven. 


Your sincere friend, A. LINCOLN. 
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THE QUESTION OF TO-DAY. 
John G. Whittier writes in The Villager 


(Amesbury, Mass.) his views of the present 


danger of our country and the duty of her loyal 
people, from which we quote as follows :— 

“Tn spite of all revelations of the utterly bar- 
barous character of slavery and its direful effect 
upon all connected with it, we were on the very 
point of trusting to its most criminal defenders 
the task of re establishing the State govern- 
ments of the South, leaving the real Union 
men, white as well as black, at the mercy of 
those who have made hatred a religion and 
murder a sacrament. The nation needed one 
more terrible lesson. It has it in the murder 


of its beloved Chief Magistrate and the at- 


tempted assassination of its honored prime min- 
ister, the two men of all others prepared to go 
farthest to smooth the way of defeated rebellion 
back to allegiance. 

Even now, the lesson of these terrible events 
seems but half learned. In the public utter- 
ances I hear much of punishing and hanging 
leading traitors, fierce demands for vengeance, 
and threats of the summary chastisement of do- 
mestic sympathizers with treason, but ecompara- 
tively little is said of the accursed cause—the pro- 
lifie mother of abominations, Slavery. The gov- 
ernment is exhorted to remember that it does 
not bear the sword in vain—the Old Testament 
is ransacked for texts of Oriental hatred, and 
examples of the revenges of a semi-barbarous 
nation—but, as respects the 4,000,000 of un- 
mistakably loyal people of the South, the 
patient, long-suffering, kind-hearted victims of 
oppression—only here and there a voice pleads 
for their endowment with the same rights of 
citizenship which are to be accorded to the rank 
and file of disbanded rebels. The Golden Rule 
of the Sermon on the Mount is not applied to 
them. Much is said of executing justice upon 
rebels ; little of justice to loyal black men. 
Hanging a few ringleaders of treason, it seems 
to be supposed, is all that is needed to restore 
and re-establish the revolted States. The negro 
is to be left powerless in the hands of the 
“white trash,” who hate him with a bitter 
hatred, exceeding that of the large slaveholders. 

In short, four years of terrible chastisement 
—of God’s unmistakable judgments—have not 
taught us, as a people, their lesson, which could 
searcelv be plainer if it had been written in 
letters of fire on the sky. Why is it that we 
are so slow to learn, so unwilling to confess 
that SLAvery is the accursed thing which 
whets the knife of murder, and transforms men, 
with the exterior of gentlemen and Christians, 
into fiends? How pitiful is our exultation over 
the capture of the wretched Booth and his as- 
sociates! The great criminal, of whom he and 
they were but paltry instruments, still stalks 
abroad in the pine woods of Jersey, where the 
State has thrown around him her legislative 
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: sanction and protection. He is in Pennsylvania 
thrusting black men from public conveyances. 
Wherever God’s children are despised, insulted 
and abused on account of their color, there is 
the real assassin of the President still at large. 

| 1 do not wonder at the indignation which has 
been awakened by the late outrage, for I have 
painfully shared it. But let us see to it that it 

(is rightly directed. The hanging of a score of 

| Southern traitors will not restore Abraham 

| Lincoln, nor ato.e for the mighty loss. In 

, wreaking revenge upon these miserable men, 
we must see to it that we do not degrade our- 
selves and do dishonor to the sacred memory of 
the dead. We do well to be angry; and, if 
need be, let our wrath wax seven times hotter, 
until that which ‘ was a murderer from the be- 
ginning’ is consumed from the face of the earth. 
As the people stand by the grave of Lincoln 
let them lift their right hands to heaven and 
take a solemn vow upon their souls, to give no 
sleep to their eyes nor slumber to their eyelids, 
until slavery is hunted from its last shelter, and 
every man, black and white, stands equal before 
the law. 

In dealing with the guilty leaders abd insti- 
gators of the rebellion, we should heware how 
we take counsel of passion. Hatred has no 
place beside the calm and awful dignity of jus- 
tice. Human life is still a very sacred thing ; 
Christian forbearance and patience are still 
virtues. For my own part, I should be satisfied 
to see the chiefs of the great treason go out 
from among us homeless, exiled forever, with 
the brand of Cain on their foreheads, carrying 
with them, wherever they go, the avenging 
Nemesis of conscience. We cannot take lessons, 
at this late day, in their school of barbarism ; 
we cannot starve and torture them as they have 
starved and tortured our soldiers. Let them 
live. Perhaps that is, after all, the most ter- 
rible penalty. For wherever they hide them- 
selves the story of their guilt will pursue them 
—they can have no rest nor peace save in that 
deep repentance, which, through the mercy of 
God, is possible even for them. 

I have no disposition to stand between these 
men and justice. If arrested theycan have no 
claim to exemption from the liabilities of 
criminals. But it is not simply a question of 
their deserts that is to be considered ; we are 
to take into account our own reputation as a 
Christian people, the wishes of our best friends 
abroad, and the humane instincts of the age, 
which forbid all unnecessary severity. Happily 
we are not called upon to take counsel of our 
fears. Rabbinical writers tell us that evil spirits 
who are once baffled in a contest with human 
beings lose from thenceforth all power of further 
mischief. The defeated rebels are in the pre- 
cise condition of these Jewish demons. De- 
prived of Slavery, they are wasps who have lost 
their stings. 
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As respects the misguided masses of the 
South, the shattered and crippled remnants of 
the armies of treason, the desolate wives, 
mothers and children mourning for dear ones 
who have fallen in a vain and hopeless struggle, 
it seems to me our duty is very plain. We 
must forgive their past treason, and welcome 
and encourage their returning loyalty. None 
but cowards will insult and taunt the defeated 
and defenceless. We must feed and clothe the 
destitute, instruct the ignorant, and, b.aring 
patiently with the bitterness and prejudice 
which will doubtless for a time thwart our efforts 
and misinterpret our motives, aid them in re- 
building their States on the foundation of 
freedom. 

The hour is hastening for us all when our 
sole ground of dependence will be the mercy 
and forgiveness of God. Let us endeavor so to 
feel and act in our relations to the people of 
the South that we can repeat in sincerity the 
prayer of our Lord: ‘ Forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive those who trespass against us,’ 
reverently acknowledging that He has indeed 
‘led captivity captive and received gifts for 
men ; yea, for the rebellious also, that the Lord 
God might dwell among them,” J. G. W. 





FRIENDS IN NORWAY. 

From information received of late respecting 
our dear Friends in Norway, we are glad to find 
that their meetings for worship are steadily 
maintained; and that, in some instances, an 
increase has taken place in the attendance. 
This has been particularly the case in one 
neighborhood, in which a single family had for 
a long time been the only representatives of our 
principles. The head of that family had ap- 
propriated a small “upper room,” neatly fitted 
up as a place in which to meet for worship; 
and had fenced in a small plot of ground, on 
his own farm, as a place of burial. When 
James Backhouse was last there, a large num- 
ber of people came together, and an out-door 
meeting had to be held. And now the ordinary 
attendance has so much increased, that it is 
needful to provide additional accommodations. 

The sufferings of Friends, on account of their 
refusal to perform military service, have been 
greatly lessened. Ten days’ confinement in the 
prison at Stavanger, with a bread and water 
diet, has been the heaviest infliction reported 
of late ; and, in some instances, the punishment 
has only extended to a few days’ imprisonment 
in the house of a constable. A motion or bill 
was introduced into the Norwegiau Storthing, 
several years since, without any solicitation 
from Friends, the object of which was to set 
them free from military service. The majority 
of the members were favorable to the motion ; 
but, in that assembly, two-thirds of the votes 
are required to carry a bill. 

According to Norwegian law, all marriages 


and of myself. 
happy man; your religion must make you 
happy. I have buried two dear children, and 
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of Dissenters must be celebrated in the first 
instance before a magistrate, though in Stavan- 
ger the mayor has allowed Friends to solemnize 
their marriages in their own meetings in the 
first instance. There have been cases of late 
in the country districts, in which needless ob- 
structions have been placed by magistrates in 
the way of Friends, in, relation to marriage ; 
but, in one of these, remonstrance has been 
brought to bear with good effect.-Lond. Friend. 


THE CONFESSION OF A DEIST. 
In 1848, I became acquainted with an intel- 


ligent Deist by visiting him in affliction. From 
several conversations, I learned somewhat of his 
history. His father lived and died a Deist; 
and the son, from his youth up, had read all he 
could to fortify his mind in Deism. He was 
conversant with the greatest infidel authors ; 
he had been a diligent attendant on lectures by 
celebrated advocates of Deism, and thus had 
become a proficient in deistical views and argu- 
ments. In addition to this, he was a clear- 
headed man with a metaphysical cast of mind. 
He knew well how to argue on the subject of 
infidelity. No man could converse with him 
without being convinced of this. He could 
easily detect and point out the weak side of an 
argument brought against his views. He was 
cool in reasoning, and considerate in his replies. 


One day I found him at his work, but ina 


thoughtful mood of mind. After the usual sal- 
utations, he commenced the conversation thus : 
I give it as nearly as possible in his own words. 





“Mr. F , L have been thinking of you, 


I consider you must be a 


I have buried them as worms. I believe I 


shall never see them again, for they shall rot 
and perish as worms; there is something very 
gloomy in this. But you believe in a resurree- 


tion—that you will see your children in another 
world. This must make you happy. I wish I 
could believe the Bible as you do.” 

To this I replied, that 1 had enjoyed the 
soul-inspiring thought, under the loss of one 
dear child I bad been called to lay in the cold 
tomb, whose image frequently rose up before 
me, that I had buried her in sure and certain 
hope of a joyful resurrection, and through grace 
I expected again to meet her in heaven. 

He also informed me that he was reading and 
laboring and praying to God to convince him 
of the divine inspiration of the Bible. He was 
very much concerned about the education of 
his children who were then living, and was 
sending them to Christian schools. Such was 
the man, such his circumstances, and such his 
confession. 

To the thoughtful mind this honest and un- 
asked-for confession will suggest serious reflec- 
tions. We invite attention to five. 
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1. What a difference between the tendency of | various forms and channels are the great danger 
Deism and Christianity! The one debases the} of the age. Qh, do not tamper with this poison ; 
mind, the other ennobles it. If I look upon|you may get it into your soul, but never get it 
my children “as worms” and nothing more, | out again. 
which are to live a short time, and inthe grave} 4. How cruel is infidelity! Here is a kind 
perish for ever, will not the tendency in my | father burying two dear children. How pain- 
mind be to treat them as such? But if I re-|ful the parting; how sad the bereavement. 
gard my children as immortal beings, living that | But Christianity, like an angel of mercy from 
they may be prepared to die, dying that they|the world of bliss, steps forward and tenderly 
may live for ever, in happiness or woe, will] whispers, “ Weep not.” ‘“Theysleep in Jesus.” 
not the thought of such an existence ennoble|‘‘Not dead, but gone before.” “Through 
my mind; and shall not I train them accord-| grace you shall meet them io glory, and never 
ingly? Does not the one view assimilate to} part again.” Oh, what a cup of consolation 
the beast? Does not the other, to angels?|this to the bereaved parent, as he casts the last 
The one to earth, the other to heaven? sad glance at his dear ones in the cold grave! 

2. There is no sure foundation for the faith | But infidelity, with a hand hard, cold, and cruel 
of man to rest upon apart from divine revela-|as death, steps up and dashes this cup of con- 
tion. The man who throws this overboard has|solation from his lips: says it is all fabrication 
no anchor. His mind, however intelligent,}—a lie. They shall never rise again, but 
then becomes the sport of every wind, sub-| shall sink into annihilation, and “ rot as worms.” 
ject to doubts and difficulties onevery hand.| Oh, infidelity, how cruel art thou to the be- 
Such was the case of the Deist whose confes-|reaved parent ; dashing the last drop of conso- 
sion we have given. Thisthought has frequent- | lation from his bereaved and sorrowing heart ! 
ly occurred to me while in conversation with} 5. What a boon to man is the gospel of 
infidels, and in reading their productions.| Christ—its enemies being judges. “ It makes 
They unsettle everything, but settle nothing.| you happy,” says this honest-hearted Deist. 
To them mystery and doubt surround every | Yes, the gospel of Christ lays a glorious founda- 
thing. The state of their minds is epitomized | tion for the happiness of man in timeand through 
in these grand questions: “ But who knows ?” | eternity—a foundation firm as the “ everlasting 
“ How do I know?” Itis all uncertain. The| hills,” yea, as the throne of God itself—a foun- 
work of demolition is theirs : to pull down, not| dation built upon the.principles of eternal right, 
to build up; to uproot Christianity, and estab-| fixed by the immutable counsel and purpose 
lish nothing in its stead. Some of the purest |of God, cemented by the blood of His Son, re- 
minds the world ever saw have felt this, and| vealed to us in the Bible, imparted to us by 
acknowledged the necessity of adivine revela-|the Holy Spirit in conversion, and in heaven 
tion. we shall enjoy its full fruition, 

3. The danger of moral poison. The ef-| Are you an infidel? Read the other side of 
fects of poison on the mind are as fatal as on|the question, and pray God to guide you. For 
the body, and more lasting. This man felt| what will infidelity profit in the day of affliction, 
the truth of this, and labored to extricate him-|in the hour of death? 
self from the moral poison which he had im-| Are you unconverted, yet a believer in the 
bibed ; but alas, he could not. Let youngand| Bible? Let me entreat you at once to seek 
old avoid moral poison as they would opium ;| salvation through the blood of Christ and “ flee 
what the one i: to the body, the other is to the| from the wrath to come.” 2 
soul. It may please, but in the end it will de-} Are you a Christian? Be grateful unto 
stroy. Not that error is more powerful than| Him who called you out of darkness into the 
truth ; but many, especially of the young, read | marvellous light of the gospel. ‘“ How much 
a work or two on the side of infidelity, find it|owest thou unto thy Lord.” 
congenial to their own feelings, and then never} American Tract Society? R. F. 
consider the Bible and its own internal testi- 
mony, or the other evidences that it is from 
God. An acquaintance of mine visited six in- 
fidels, and when they began to accuse and mis- 
quote the Scriptures, he asked them to point 
out the passages, but not one of them had a 
Bible to refer to. If facts could be gathered, 
no doubt we should find this to be the general 
rule: what Deists know of the Bible is through 
the works of its bitterest enemies. 

If authors, editors, and publishers would 
vend less of this moral poison, and say less 
of their patriotism, they would be more truly 
patriotic. These infidel sentiments in their 
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D’Aubigne writes of Luther, that “as he 
drew near to the door which was about to 
admit him into the presence of his judges—the 
Diet of Worms—he met a valiant koight, the 
celebrated George of Freundsberg, who, four 
years later, at the head of his German lansque- 
nets, bent the knee with his soldiers on the 
field of Pavia, and then, charging to the left of 
the French army, drove it into the Ticino, and 
in a great measure, decided the captivity of the 
King of France. The old general, seeing 
Luther pass, tapped him on the shoulder, and 
shaking his head, blanched in many battles, 
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said, kindly, ‘Poor monk! poor monk! thou 
art now going to make a nobler stand than I or 
any other captains have ever made in the 
bloodiest of our battles. But if thy cause is 
just, and thou art sure of it, go forward in 
God’s name, and fear nothing. God will not 
forsake thee.’ A noble tribute of respect paid 
by the courage of the sword to the courage of 
the mind. ‘ He that ruleth his spirit is great- 
er than he that taketh a city,’ were the words 
of a king.’ ” 





A lighted lamp, writes Me Cheyne, is a very 
small thing, and yet giveth light to all who are 
in the house; and so there isa quiet influence, 
which, like the flame of a scented lamp, fills 
many a home with light and fragrance. 


upnadeaeiaiinaslencsis 
As daylight can be seen through very small 
holes, so little things will illustrate a person’s 
character.. Indeed, character consists in little 
acts, habitually and honorably performed; daily 
life being the quarry from which we build it 
up and rough-hew the habits that form it. 
Jie giesiiiitaencactan 
A man of sense may artifice disdain, 
As men of wealth may venture to go plain. 
Lie indie teh nad 
Selected for Friends’ Review. 
TO AMERICA. 


Welcome beyond the utmost power 
Of words to speak, the day will be, 
When dear America, thy sons, 
The colored race as brethren see, 
And in the holy house of prayer 
With them, as equals humbly kneel ; 
That house, the only place on earth, 
Where all men should as equals feel— 
Within that house of equal rights, 
When tears of deep repentance fall, 
Whether from black or white man’s eyes, 
They’re welcome to the Lord of all; 
The tints of those who pray to Him, 
He heeds not, whether dark, or bright; 
He sees alone the Suppliant’s heart, 
Content, if that be pure, and white. 
AmeELia Opte. 
Norwich, 1846. 
ehhh 
From the British Moravian Messenger. 
THE DYING NEVER WEEP. 


“The dying never weep.” 
Tears are for those who live— 
Tears which earth’s bitter trials give— 
For the weary soul with sin distressed, 
For the heavy heart with care oppressed ; 
Not for the dying, so soon to rest 
In the unbroken stillness of the tomb, 
Where care and sorrows can never come, 
In silence calm and deep. 


“The dying never weep.” 
Tears, blinding tears may flow 
From broken hearts, borne down with woe ; 
A father’s, the hope of whose life is gone— 
A mother’s, her tenderest heart-strings torn, 
Not from the dying, so near the morn, 
That when earth’s dark night has passed away, 
Discloses a future endless day, 
Ite mysteries hidden and deep. 


themselves upon being blunt, or, as they call 
it, ‘honest ;’ but such very blunt people do 
little good to others, and get little love to them- 
selves. 
and kindness. Reproof should fall like the 
gentle dew, and not like the rushing hailstorm. 
The oil insinuateth itself: the stone wounds 


“The dying never weep.” 
Is it that even now 
Death’s icy hand o’er lip and brow, 
With ruthless touch the soul has chilled, 
Its warmth, its passion, its love hath killed? 
No! for, mid all the spirit, filled 
With a stronger, deeper, holier power, 
As silently neareth the solemn hour, 
Like a calm and quiet sleep. 


“The dying never weep. 
. But, from the tearful band 

Seek for a father’s outstretched hand ; 

On a mother’s breast, lean the weary head, 

Calmly awaiting death’s silent tread ; 

And many a loving word is said ; 

For the longing soul in its upward flight, 

Exchanges the sorrows of death’s dark night 
For heaven’s joys pure and clear. 


“The dying never weep.” 
No! For their spirits now 
Cannot to earthly weeping bow ; 

' They are face to face with a nobler throng, 
They catch the strains of their heavenly song 
As nearer and nearer it floats along; 

And what are the tears of earth’s last farewell, 
In that glorious vision of those who swell 
Heaven’s music rich and deep? 


“ The dying never weep,” 
Oh! when bowed down in tears, 
Hardly westruggle with earth’s doubts and fears ; 
Let us onward look with a steadfast heart, 
To the hour when death our sonls shall part, 
For ever from sin and sorrow’s smart ; 
Then shall we know though we see not now, 
Why even though friends should in anguish bow, 
“ The dying never weep.” 





Move oF Reproor-—Some persons pride 


The Scriptures recommend gentleness 





and then rebounds (Ps. exli., 5.) Christians 
should take heed of getting fond of the work 
of “‘ rebuking.”’ Such “ spiritual constables” do 
a great deal of mischief without intending it. 
They are in a church what a very witty and 
sarcastic person is in society, or what a telltale 
is in a school ; and approximate very closely to 
that class which the apostle terms “ Busybodies 
in other men’s matters.”’ - 

Our manner must be tender and winning. 
The nail of reproof (says an old writer) must be 
well oiled in kindness before it is driven home. 
Meddling with the faults of others is like at- 
tempting to move a person afflicted with the 
rheumatic gout—it must be done slowly and 
tenderly, nor must we be frightened by an onat- 
cry or two. The great thing is to show the 
person that you really love him; and if you 
manifest this in the sight of God he will bless 
your efforts, and give you favor in the sight of 
an erring brother.— Christian Treasury. 
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decided by this council. It is said that the practical 
result will probably be to bring the government 
more fully under the personal control of the Sultan, 
ratber than, as heretofore, under that of two or three 
of the principal Ministers. 


Sourn Amenrica.——The government of Colombia 
has ratified the stipulations with the Panama Rai!- 
road Company, guaranteeing it the perpetual propri- 
etorship of its road, and bas also concluded a treaty 
with agents of the United States government, grant- 
ing to the latter in perpetuity the exclusive priv. 
ilege of transporting military and naval stores over 
the line. As an equivalent, it is stated, our-govern- 
ment is to guarantee the sovereignty of Colombia 
over the Isthmus of Panama and the security of the 
transit route against all other foreign powers. 


St. Dominco.—The Spanish government having 
ordered its troops to be withdrawn from this island, 
they departed about the end of the 3d month. The 
Dominican republic was formally and completely re- 
established on the 9th ult.; the sessions of the 
National Convention having terminated on the 25th 
of 3d month. It decreed complete amnesty to all 
Dominicans, except the high military and civil 
functionaries, implicated in the schemes for sub- 
jecting St. Domingo to Spain, and also except those 
who fought for Spain, and the newspaper writers 
who aided the same cause. These are exiled, and 
will be liable to punishment if found on the island. 
The Dominican republic comprises about three- 
fifths of the island of Hayti, occupying the eastern 
end, and has a population, it is stated, of about 
136,000, of whom about 13,000 have more or less 
white blood. The language is Spanish, while that 
of the Haytian republic is French. 


Domestic.—Major-Gen. 0. O. Howard, who nas 
commanded the Army of the Tennessee under Gen. 
Sherman, has, by the President’s direction, been ag- 
signed by the War Department as Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen and Abandoned 
Lands, under the act of the last Congress establish- 
ing such Bureau. He issued a circular on the 16th. 
announcing his assumption of the duties of the 
office, requesting all commissioners, however ap- 
pointed, having charge of freedmen, to report as 
soon as possible the character and extent of their 
work, and the commissioners, or superintendents 
in Virginia, South Carolina and Louisiana, to report 
the amount of land they may have under supervision, 
He also solicits department commanders in insur- 
rectionary States to transmit copies of all orders re}- 
ative to freedmen, issued by themselves or their sub- 
ordinates. He earnestly asks the co-operation of 
all officers and agents who can aid him; and con- 
cludes by saying: ‘“ The negro should understand 
that he is really free, but on no account, if able to 
work, should he harbor the thought that the govern- 
meot will support kim in idleness.” The Secretary 
of War has assigned the following officers to duty 
as Assistant Commissioners: Gen. R. Saxton, for 
South Carolina and Georgia; Gen. J. W. Sprague, 
Missouri and Arkansas; Gen. ©. B. Fisk, Kentucky 
and Tennessee; Major E. Whittlesey, Mississippi ; 
Major T. W. Osborne, Alabama; Captain 0. Brown, 
Virginia; Captain Horace James, North Carolina ; 
Capt. T. W. Conway, Louisiana; who are directed 
to report to Gen. Howard. The Bureau is to be lo- 
cated in Washington. 

Gov. Pierpont has arrived in Richmond, to assume 
the executive control of the State of Virginia, 

A general order has been issued from the War De- 
partment, stating that all the rebel forces east of the 
Mississippi river having been duly surrendered by 
their commanders to the armies of the United States, 





John Bacon, one of the most eminent sculp- 
tors that England has produced, directed the 
following suggestive inscription to be placed 
upon his tombstone: “ What I was as an artist, 
seemed to be of some importance while I lived ; 
but that I really was as a believer in Christ 


Jesus, is the only thing of importance to me 
now’” 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—English advices to the 
10th inst. have been received. 


Resolutions of sympathy with America continued 
to pour in. Almost every public body and place in 
England had given such expressions. Among the 
latest demonstrations was a great meeting of the 
working-men of London. In addition to resolutions 
of condulence, they adopted one rejoicing at the 
Federal successes and the destruction of slavery. 
The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce had voted an 
address expressing hope that the calamity may not 
retard a speedy peace. The London Zimes has a 
friendly editorial on the speeches of President John- 

* son and Sir F. Bruce, when the latter presented his 
credentials as Minister, which it regards as a fresh 
earnest of amity. It says the President’s language 
is pacific and statesmanlike, and will meet with a 
response in England; and expresses a hope that the 
idle words of provocation which have been employed 
by irresponsible persons may be buried in the grave 
of President Lincoln. 

The House of Commons had voted the leading 
provisions of Gladstone’s budget, but the reduction 
of the duty on tea had been postponed until the Ist 
prox. On the 8th a debate touk place on the borough 
franchise bill. Some of the leading Tories op- 
posed it as leading to universal suffrage. On the 
previous question, the nays had a majority of 47, and 
the bill was therefore lost. 

The Prince of Wales opened the Dublin Inter- 
national Exhibition on the 9th inst. Ten thousand 
persous were present. 


The Portuguese Cortes has adopted expressions of 
sympathy with this country on the murder of Pres- 
ident Lincoln. Prince Gortschakoff, the Russian 
Prime Minister, in the absence of the Emperor from 
St. Petersburg, has sent to the Russian Minister at 
Washington an eloquent expression of horror at the 
assassination, and of sympathy with our government 
and people. 

The French Emperor had been enthusiastically re- 
ceived in Algeria. He had issued a proclamation to 
the inhabitants, urging them to become attached to 
the soil, and to treat the Arabs as fellow creatures, 
saying: “‘ We must be the masters because we are 
more civilized; and generous because we are 
stronger ;” and also one to the Arabs, calling on 
them to recoguize the decrees of Providence, as two 
millions of Arabs cannot resist forty millions’ of 
Frenchmen. The government bill fixing 500,000 
men as the military contingent for 1866 had passed 
the Legislative Body. 

The Prussian Chamber of Deputies had rejected 
the government military bill, paragraph by para- 
graph, by overwhelming votes. 


Tcrxry.—The Sultan has made a change in the 
mode of administration ofthe government, by form- 
ing a Privy Council, composed of his principal Min- 
isters, to meet weekly or oftener, and to be presided 
over by himself. All important questions relating 
to the goverament are intended to be discussed and 
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under agreement of parole and disbandment, and 
there being now no authorized troops in that region, 
all persons found in arms against the United States, 
after the lst of next month, who may commit acts of 
hostility east of the Mississippi, will be regarded as 
guerillas, and punished with death. Commanding 
officers of U. S. forces in those limits are enjoined 
to enforce this order. 


A large meeting of North Carolinians, to take 
action for the restoration of civil government and 
social order in their State, was held at Raleigh on the 
1lth inst. Speeches were made by a number of 
prominent citizens, and a series of resolutions 
unanimously adopted, in all of which were expressed 
joy over the downfall of the rebellion and their re- 
turn to the fold of the Union and the protection of 
the old flag; satisfaction at the termination of 
slavery, which was admitted to have always been a 
drawback on the progress of the State; and the ac- 
quiescence of the people in the announcement of 
President Johnson that treason must be punished. 
A petition of the colored men in North Carolina to 
President Johnson, asking that they be granted the 
privilege of voting, is being extensively circulated in 
that State. They express their.appreciation of the 
great boon of liberty conferred upon them by Presi- 
dent Lincoln, and remind President Johuson how all 
through this war they have stood by the old flag and 
given all aid in their power to those who upheld it; 
that many of themselves have fought for it, and that 
up to the year 1835 free colored men were allowed 
to vote in North Carolina, without, that they have 
ever heard, any detriment to its interests. 


The President issued a proclamation on the 22d 
inst., reopening to foreign commerce, after the lst 
of 7th month, those ports of the United States, 
formerly subject to blockade, which, by the procla- 
mation of the 11th ult., were declared closed, those 
in Texas only excepted. Commercial intercourse 
with said ports may be carried on from that time, 
subject to the laws of the United States, and such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe. It is further declared that the United 
States henceforth disallow to all persons attempting 
to trade in any ports in this country in violation of 
its laws, all pretence of belligerent rights, and give 
notice that hereafter such offenders wijl be held 
and dealt with as pirates. All restrictions upon 
trade heretofore imposed in the territory east of the 
Mississippi, save those relating to contraband of 
war, to the reservation of the rights of the United 
States, to property purchased in the territory of an 
enemy, and to twenty-five per cent. upon purchases 
of cotton, are removed. All provisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue law are to be carried into effect 
under the proper officers, 


It is stated that the post-office money order sys- 
tem has proved so successful in the working that it 
is to be greatly enlarged, 280 offices being about to 
be added to the 139 established some months since. 
The amount of money-orders issued last quarter 
was $588,462.24, on which-the government received 
about $5000. About $40,000, it is said, are con- 
stantly lying in the hands of postmasters, subject to 
call. 


Secretary Seward has so far recovered as to have 
been able to pay some attention to the duties of his 
department. His son’s condition is also reported 
favorable. 


The trial of the conspirators is still in progress at 
Washington. A large number of witnesses have 
been examined for the prosecution, and it is under- 
stood that those for the defence are also numer- 
ous. 













































Jefferson Davis and his fellow prisoners arrived 
off Fortress Monroe on the 19th, having been 
brought thither by water from Savannah. Among 
these prisoners, in addition to those mentioned last 
week, are Alexander H. Stephens, who is understood 
to have surrendered himself near his home in 
Georgia, the rebel Gen. Wheeler and his staff, and 
Clement C. Clayof Alabama. The latter, it is stated, 
was not captured, but wrote to Gen. Wilson that 
learning that a reward had been offered for his ap- 
prebension as an accomplice in the assassination 
of President Lincoln, and feeling himself wholly in- 
nocent of such a charge, he would give himself up 
for trial. Upto the afternoon of the 21st, Davis 
and his family remained on board the steamer in 
Hampton Roads, and it was not generally known 
whether he would be placed in temporary confine- 
ment in the Fortress or taken to Washington. 
Stephens, Reagan and Wheeler were understood to 
have been removed to other vessels, to be taken to 
Forts Delaware and Warren. Governor Vance of 
North Carolina and Governor Brown of Georgia, 
are both prisoners, and it is reported that I. G. 
Harris, late rebel Governor of Tennessee, has also 
been taken, together with the State archives, and 4 
considerable amount of money belonging to the 
State treasury. A large number of documents, 
comprising some of the most important pertaining 
to the archives of the ‘‘ Confederate States,” were re- 
cently captured at Charlotte, N. C., whither they 
had been removed from Richmond for safe keeping, 
and they bave been forwarded to Washington. 
General Halleck, by direction of the Secretary 
of War, has offered a reward of $25,000 for the 
arrest of William Smith, late rebel Governor of 
Virginia. Davis was transferred to Fortress Monroe 
on the 22d, and placed in close confinement. 0. C. 
Clay, and it is supposed, most of Davis’ personal 
staff, were also taken into the Fortress, but the family 
of Davis and the wife of Clay remained on board 
the steamer, and it was supposed they would be 
sent South. 


The Navy Department has received an account 
from Admiral Thatcher, at Mobile, of the surrender 
to him, on the 5th inst., of the rebel naval forces 
in those waters, under Com. Farrand, which had 
been blockaded in the Tombigbee river since the 
capture of Mobile. .The surrender was made at the 
same time as that of the land forces of Gen. Taylor 
to Gen. Canby, and on the same terms. 


The Congressional Committee on the Conduct of 
the War, which has continued its proceedings since 
the close of the session, adjourned sine die on the 
22d, having sent their report to the Secretary of 
the Senate. 

The army of the Potomac, Gen. Sheridan’s cavalry 
and the 9th Corps, all under command of Gen. Meade, 
and the armies of Tennessee and Georgia, under 
Gen. Sherman, have all been collected in camps 
near Washington, where a general view of the whole 
body was arranged to take place onthe 23d and 
24sh inst. It is understood that measures are in 
progress for disbanding a large portion if not the . 
whole of this force. 

Official intelligence has been received of the sur- 
render of St. Marks and Tallahassee, Florida, to 
Union forces, on the 9th inst., and of the rebel 
steamer Spray on the 1/th. 

Gen. Sheridan has been assigned to the command 
of all the United States forces west of the Mississppi 
river, and bas left Washington on his way to as- 
sume the charge. It is stated that Gen Canby’s 
command has been enlarged, so as to include the 
Department of the Gulf; lately under Gen. Banks, 
thus relieving the latter of command. 











